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^ABSTHACT 

' ; . The purpose of this investigation nas to determine 

the effects of tra^n^ng preservice elementary schopl teachers to use 
Bloom^s Mastery Teaching Strategy. Data vere collected .and analyzed 
to determine the effectiveness of the training in three areas: a) 
affective change among the trainees vith regasd to tests, b) the. 
ability of the teachers to apply the skills they leatned in an actual 
school-teaching situation, and c) the effects of the training cn th^ 
achievement and aJbMtude of elementary school pupils* The results of 
the study show that because of the training a) teachers Registered a 
more positive attitude tovard .the use of tests' in evaluation; b) 
teachers could effeptively implement ^mastery teaching strategies in 

-t^~ classroom; and c) pupils shov no significant difference in 



achievement or attitude meai^iires, although vthis may be 4ue to the 
fact that the same teacher instructed -both the control and 
experimental groups using different s^^rategies and may have, subtly 
and nnknovingly utilized the experimental stra^.egy nhile teaching the 
control group. (Author/HMD)^ 
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The Effects of Training Preservice Teachers to Use 
Bloom's Mastery Teaching Strategy: 
A i?rocess-Product Study^ 



^Jerome L. Ciesla 
Florida State University 



James R. Okey 
Indiana University 



One of the goals of most teacher training institutions 
id the preparation of teachers who can establish and manage 



^1 



classrooms in ways that lead to maximal learning by all pu- 
pils. Bloom (196^) has suggested that under certain i^stru<i- 
tional strategies nearly all students in a typical classroom 
can reach the high levels of achievement usually attained by 
a few. This "Mastery Learning Hypothesis" by Bloom has 
elicited considerable research among educators (Block, 1971, 
1973a, 1973b; Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus, 1971; Burrows, 
1973; Collins, 1971; Fiel, 1972; Kersh, 1971/ Madaus and 
Airasian, 1970; Miller and Miller, 1970; Okey, ^973; Okey and 
Ciesla, 1972a, 1973). 



*Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
^Research Association^ Chijcago, April 15*\19, 1974. ^ ^ " 

This research was supported In part by the National Center for the 
Development of Training Materials in Tea^cher Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity und^r a grant from the l^atlonal Center for the Improvement of Edu- 
cational Systems, U.S. Office of Education. 

The paper summarizes a dissertation written by the first author 
and directed by the second author. Copies of most materials md in- 
strtiments referi-^d to in this paper are found in that thesis raroduced 
at Indiana University' in 1973^f4h(l titled: "The Effects of Training 
Preservice Teachers to Use Bloom's Mastery Teaching Strategy on the 
Achievement and Attitude of Eletitentary School Pupila". 



The teaching strategy suggested by Bloom to enabl^ 
most students to attain a prfedetermined standard^ of achieve- 
ment in any given ^course involves suppleraentingx regular • 
group instruction with diagnostic testing procedures, and 
then using the diagnostic data as a basis for detertmining 
subsequent instruction. An^ins^ructor using a mastery 
teaching strategy would not wait until tbe end of a unit 
to administer a test, but instead test student^s as soon as 
they have completed short segmextts of instruction to ^ 
locate learning deficiencies. i 

At least two factors contributei to the current pop- 
ularity of mastery learning:, iti^ idealistic appea^ and 
the favorable research supporting it. As an indicati^on of 
its popularity, it has been estimated that more than 200 r 000 
pupils in over 500 American public schools are being taught 
by teachers who are using a mastery teaching strategy (Block 
1973a; H^rrisberger , 1.971). 

They'review of process-product research by Rosenfehine 
and F.urst (1971) helps to explain why one might expect that 

* ' \ - ■ 

teachers who use a nvastery^ teaching strategy wo^d find 
marked achievement gains amoijg their ' pupils. Four of the' 
five' teaching behavior variables they identify as having the 
rtrongest correlation with pupil achievement typically> com- 
prise a mastery teaching strategy. 'The variables are: 

1, Clari|^ y\ the careful organization and presentation 
of instr^iction; , ^ ^ 



2. Variability ; the variety of instructional materials 

(I ' 

used by teachers; ' ^ 

3. Task-orientation ;, the teacher's businesslike be- 
havior and orientation' toward pupil achievement; 

4. Student opportunj.ty to learn criterion material ; 
the teacher's orientc^tion toward cognitive classroom 
activities diesigned to enhance" student learning, 

'The fifth strong variable identified by Rosenshine and 
Furst^ teacher enthusiasm » though not an essential componient 
of a mastery teaching strategy, is a beh^ior that one could 
infer to be exhibited by teachers who have committed them- 
selves to implementing a mastery strategy in their classrooms* 

Nevertheless, two serious deficiencies are associated 
with the present state ofithe art of mastery learning. First, 
much of mastery learning research has bieen quaisi-experimen- 
tal, i.e.r the Research has been imperfect by most experiment 

res.earch standards. Block, who has compiled much of the 
research on mastery learning, claims that mo9t of this r^~ 
search has been conducted by classroom teachers under non- 
controlled conditions (Block, 1971, 19V3a, 1973b). Second, 
although many teachers are attempting to implement a jnaStery 
learning' plan in their classrooms, they are doing so on their 
own and often without adequate prerequisite skills for such 
an undertaking. Furthentjore, little is knowjj about the 
effectiveness of programs specifically designed to train 
teachers toward thifi competency. [ 



Therefore r the purpose of the present investigation was^'' 
to deter ini\><fcA:he effects of training presef vice, elementary 
school teachers to use Bloom's mastery t6aching^ stre^tegy. 
Data, were collected and analyzed to' determine the effective- 
ness of the training in three areas of concern. First, an 
affective change among the teachers who recefivod the training 
was examined. ' Second, the ability of the teachers to apply 
the skills, they learned in an ac.tual training ' situation was 
assessed. Finally, the effects of the training bn the achieve 
ment ,and attitude of elementary school pupils were s*tudied » 

PARTICIPANTS ' ^ \ 

Preservice Teachers. ' ' . 
_ I 

Eighty-four .preservice elementary school teachers par- 

tic4pated in one or more phases 6f the investigation. These 

?■ ^ 

subjects were college seniors enrolled in their final semester 
of the Professional Ye^ir Program at Indiana University. 
During, that semester these teachers received methods insttuc^ 
tion from the School of Education -staff and practiced teaching 
under the supervision of cpoperating rinservice teachers. At 
the beginning of b<?th semesters during the Professional Year 
each student was randomly assigned to a participating inser- 
urice teacher in one of four elementary scho6ls in the Monroe 
County Commilnity School / System. , v ^ 

Assignments .of studehts participating in tl^e Professional 
Year Program to one -of the two 42 meiiber se^ctiotis of the , 



program were niadef in August of 1972, E^very other name appear- 
ing Oman alphabetized listing of Professionar Year Students 

• comprised one. section and the other half comprised the second 
section. , ' c ' ' / ^ ^ 

During one week of their math methods course all students 
in one section of the Professional Year Program were trained 
to use Bloom's mastery teaching strategy. Teaching ' For 
Mastery (okey and Ciesla, 1972a), a self-instructional -teacher 
training module, was us6d as the training vehicle. Students 
in the other section of the Professional Year Prpgram were 
not given any instruction on mastery teaching strategies and 
served as the control group for the study - 
Eight of the prospective teachers whQ. studied the train- 
ing module had been assigned to practice teaching thifd and 
fourth grade classes at one elementary school'. These eight 
^bjectis were scheduled to participate in the phase of the 
study- that examined the effects of the training upon elemen- 

^ tary school pupils. , - 

t • ^ ^ . ' ■ ■ ' 

Observers " / ^ ^ 

The eight inservice third and fourth grade teachers who 
supervised the eight preservice third /and fourth grade teachers 
^at the elementary school Vere hired as observers xn th^ inves- 
tigation. The observers were trained t^ compare^ specif ied be- ^ 
Ijiaviors of t^^acher^ and j^ils under the two experimental 



< conditibns of the investigation. None of the observers was 

• • » ■ 

assigned to observe her own class of pupils or the preservice 

teacher shi supervised. , J * 

• Pupils • \ ,c 

The pupils participating' in the present investigation 
were 84 third grade and 110 fourth g^ade students. The pupils 
composed three third ^ade and four ^purth grade -classes at 
an elementary school in Monroe County, Indiana. Third and 
fourth grade classes were used in the investigation because 
the study was an extension? of a pilot study (Okey and Ciesla, 
1973) using the intermediate elementary school population. 

The pupils participating in the present study were a 
representative sample of the population of elementary school 
siudents. The mean I.Q. score of the third grade pupils* oH 



|th€ 



^::he Third Edition o^ the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests 

*was 98.0. • The mean composite score on Form Three of the Iowa 

V * ^ • ■ ^ ^ , / 

Tests of Basic Skills placed these third grade students in 

the forty-fourth percentile, nationally . Both tes;ts were ad- 
ministered in October of 19.72; 

The mean I.Q. scor^ of the^fou^rth gride pupils on the 
Third Edition of the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests/y/as 
^ 98.5. Tiie mean' compos i^ score- on Form Three of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills placed the fourth grade students in the 
fc>rty- fourth percen^^ nationally. Bothi tests W6re admin- o 
istered in October y6f * 1971 at. .which time these pupils were 
in th^ third grac 



On the arithmetic skills subtest of the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills the fourth gi:ade pupils participating in the 
study had a mean national percentile rank of 56, whereas the 
mean percentile rank for the third grade pupils was 45. 



r> PROCEDUra:S 
Training the Preservice Teachers . ' ^ 

Two weeks prior to the phase. of the stu4y. that involved 
pupil participatioh/ the 42 Bprospective . teachers in one sec- 
tion of the Professional Year Program began the five-hour 
self -instructional training iftodule called Teaching For Mastery . 
The materials, in the training , program consisted of , tape-slid6 
- and paper and pencil exercises. Frequent. opportunities for 
practice with feedback were given in the program, and S6lf - 
tes^s with answers were included , for each of the six sections 
in^o which the module was divided* A total of 22 Outcomes 
were' stated in the program that ranged, from' sequencing ob- 
jectives, to constructing diagnostic tests, to selecting al7 
ternative in*struction for unsuccessful students. The overall 
goal of the training package was to teach teachers' to imple- 
ment a f ive-st<=5p plan for increasing the achievement of their 

■ \ ^ ■ 

pupils • The plan is outlined in Figure 1. . " , 

c 

■ ■ " 
. Identify ^ Reteach'& 

learning • retest 

difficulties ^ as needed 

Figure 1. Five-step rq^tery teaching plan . 



Develop ' Develop 

objectives evaluaticwi Teach- 

for a unit measures 

(1). ^ "(2) ' ' (sT" 



'fP^ie 42 students In the treatment group section of the 
Professional Year Prog-tam completed all six sections of 
Teachi-ng For Mastery independently. They were given class 
. time to do sections one and two; they did sections three 
•and four outside of class; and they completed sections five 
and six during the following class period. , r 

" In previous use of Teaching For Mastery with^a group 
of 21 inservice elementajry school teachers it was found that 
' ,18 of the 22 objectives 4,n the ptogreun were, achieved by at ' 
Meast 80 percent of the teachers {OKky and Ciesla> 19^7 2b) . 
To determine how successful the eight: participating ,pre~ 
servicfr third and fourth grade teachers were on the cognitive 
outcomes of the training program their self-tests over the . 
six sections of the module were examined. It was found that 
19 of 22 objectives were mastered by at least 87 percjent of 
this group. The'investigators inferred that the training was 
successful .and that the teachers were pr^pai^d to practice 
their newly acquired sJU^lls in a classroom setting. 

; Okey (4973) fouyxd that a change in the attitudes* of 
teachers toward^ testing and diagnostic teaching was correlated 
with their completion of the Teaching^ ., For ^ Mastery module. 
Okey administered a' 22 item attitude measiire to each of 20 
teachers before and after they studied the Teaching For ^ 
Mastery program and found that th^ difference in attitude 
scoreS between the pretest and the postte&t was highly sig* 
nificant. , The reliability coefficient of the instrument was 
0.^$8 by the test-retest method. ' " 



readministered one^week later with 



^ ^ To determine whether studying^ Teaching For Mastery ciused 
an attitude change cunong the preseryice teachers iijvolved ir^ 
the present investigation the following experiment was con- 
ducted. . The attitude measure was/^ adminis^tered to each of the 
42 preservice teachers as a pretei^fc^irfiTed.iately before they . . 
began the training module and as a postt^s£" one week M^ter, 
at which time they h^d -completed the module'. During the 
same week, the instrument was also administered to the 42 
students in the other .section of the Professional Year Pro- 

^ c , - 

gram {control fcfroup)^ and 

no intervening study , of ]:he ifeaching F<^r ' Mastery module. 

The 22 items •oh ther attitude measure were scored by. as- 
aigning values to the five-point Likert scale. ^ Responses 
favoring testing and formative evaluation were given a value 
of five; responses that ►disfavored testing and formative 
evaluation were given a value of one. Scores for each stu- 
dent teacher at both admirfisfcrations were obtained by summing 
the point value of the responses for the 22 items. The 
maximum and mini^mum' possible scores were liO and 22, respec- 
tively. , , ^ . ■■ , 

Due to absenteeism only 31 treatment group* subjects and 
31 control group subjects completed both the pretest and the 
posttest. The mean scores of the .tj/p groups for both adminis- 
trations of the attitude measure are given in Table 1. 



^ ^ TABLE 1 . . 

Summary of .the Pretest and^Posttest Scores 
on the Teachey Attitude Toward 
r ' Testings. Meisure ' 





y . Group 


Number of subjects 

^ . _ . _. 


. Mean 


Standard Deviation 




r- Treatment 


/31 


79.7 






Pretest 


t 








^ ^Contro]. 


'] 31. 


78.^ 


^■8 





^ ^ ' ^ TrcatfrTent ', 31 ^ ^ ' 87.5 - 7.6 

Fosttest' * / 

Control - 31 79.9 5.2 



To determine .whether scores from the treatment and 
conttol ^groups differed significantly on the pretefet^^an 
analysis of variance was computed (Dixon, 19J0).^ The results 
pf the' analysis are siimitiarized a,n Table 2. 1 . ■ 



table' 2 ^ • ^ . 

Summary of the Completely Rand9mized Design Analysis t 
of Variance for ^the Teacher Attitude 
Toward Testing Ptetest 



L^ourcG of . 
Variation 


df 




F 

<- 


Botwepi^ Grou^.n 
Within Grbitpn 


60 


22 . 86 


1.07 


Tptal 

; ■ 


61 







. The' comt)uted value of F does not exceed that retired 

for significance at the .05 level, and, therefore, thej hypo- 

thesis that there was no s'ignificant difference in scores on 

the attitude measure between treatment and control -groups 

^ ' .. /''■"."^ 

prior to treatment was' not rejected* In other words/ pi^ior 

' ' ^ i 
to studying the materials on mastery teaching, *\he attitudes' 

of the treatment and control groups toward testing and diag-' 

nostic teaching w^re statistically indistinguishable. 

To det^rm^ne whether scores from the treatment group and 

scores from the control group differed significantly on the 

Teaicher Attitude Toward Testing Posttest, an analysis of ' 

variance of the scores was computed (DixoYi^ 1970) . The re-^ 

suits of i;he analysis are summarized in Table^?. ^ ^ 



TABLE 3 



Suimnary of the .Completely Randomized Design Analysis 

of Variance for the Teacher Attitude 
y \ Toward Testing Pogttest . ' 



Source of 

Variation 
* 




df 


- MS 




Between Groiipr. 




1 


-H 

■ 905-9'^ . 


21.1*0* 


V7ithin Groups 




60 


• 142,32 




Total - 

— 


, .. .-^ 


6x 


r : 


^ / 



< ,001 . • . 



- The computed P value exceedB that requiVe'd for signlfi-' 
canc.e at the .Ool level.' The hypothesis that , there was no 
significant dif feir^jiee/in scores on the attitudfe measvyie be- 
tween treatment and control g-;t)ups following treatment was 
rejected with .confidence. v . ^ 

The t investigators concluded that .studying the Teaching 
sor Mastery modul| caused the preservjuce' teachers m the 
treatment group express more ^favorable attitudes toward 
testing^ and formative evaluation than they had prior ' to 
' studying the module. Since mastery teaching- strategies rely 
on the use of frequent diagnostic testing, producing favor- 
able attitudes toward testing among teacliers trained to im- 
plement a mastery teaching strategy becomes an important 
goal. The results of the' experiment support the use of th6 
module to attain that goai. . . % 



Preparing the Preservice Teachers to Teach the Experimental Unit 

Upon completion of th^ training module^ the eight pre- 
service teachers assigned to third and fourth grade' classes 
at ,the elementary school were given one week to prepare to 
teach the experiigental unit. Each teacher was supplied with 
the items described below for use in teaching the unit on 
fractions^ 

^ 1. A copy of the teacher's eiditioh of Elementary School 
; ^ Mathematics Book 3 ( Add islon- Wesley^ 1968) and suf- 

ficient copies of the pudil^s edition of the text- 
book so that each pupil would have one copy^^ailable 
during the instructional peripds. Chapter 10^^-.:fehe 
textbook, titled Fractions , contained instructional^" 
materials appropriate to the objectives for the unit.' 



The fourth grade pupils pairticipatipg irl the inves- 
tigation had not used Chapter 10 during their 
arithmetic classes the previpus year. The^thii^ 
grade pupils participating in the investigation had 
not yet reached Chapter 10- in their arx1;ranetic in- 
struction of the present yeeir , T;;herefore, the unit 
selected for, use in> the stu<^y appropriately fit the 
arithmetic curriculum of both grade levels at the 
elementary school, and it allowed the pupils and .\ 
teachets to use the, same textbooks- they were accus- ^ 
tomed to using. / 

A list. of , 14 peirformance objectives for the. experi- 
mental unit. The teachers were told that the 
achievement of the pupils they taught would be 
measured at* the completion of. the unit t;,!irough a^ 
criterion *est^bas^d on the 14 objectives. 

•s ' ' ' ' / 

Multiple copies of diagnostic tests for each of the 
14 performance objectives. The test^ were for use 
by the teachers in conducting formative evaluations 
of pupils taught under the mastery Strategy . Three 
diagnostic tests were provided foj/ each objective. 

A list of the two groups of pupils they would be in- 
structing. Group Ona was specified for instruction 
involving the mastery strategy^ arid Group Two was 
specified for instruction. not /involving the mastery • 
strategy. The twb groups wej/e formed by taking the 
class lists ot pupils in eagn participating third 
^nd fourth grade classroom and randomly assigning 
half the pupils within feaph class to each group \ising 
a table pf randpm digitiB (Dayton, 1970)'. 

A copy of the protocol /or^"€he experimental unit 
(Appendix A) . Thfe protocol operationally defined 
the two strategies that the tieachers would exercise ' 
in teaching the experimental unit. The protocol was 
discussed at length" With the teachers to insuife that 
all teachers unde^irstood the behaviors associated 
with each strategy. The essential differ^^nae between 
the two ^trategifes was that in the mastery strategy 
the teachers wer'e to use diagnostic tests to identify 
learning difficulties and ii^pen t^o reteach and retest 
pupils until they ^iemonstrated mastery of each ob- 
jective. 

A schedule of the instructional, periods and the 
rotation of experimental subject groups duririg the 
study. The experimental unit was taught on Monday , 
through Thursday of the first week of the study, 
which included a school holiday on Friday, and 
Mohday through Wednesday of the second week. To 
equalize possible effects resulting from the instruc- 

■•/ •■• 
/ 
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tion ofl on;e ^group before the other group, the order 
of th^ instructional periods for each group was 
initially randomized and thereafter reversed daily.' 

, - ' ' . \ , ^ ^, 

The Teaching , Ppr Mastery nK)dule. Each teachet had 
her. pe^pnal copy of the complei^ed training materials 
returned het for reference in\ preparing and 
teaching the experimental unit. • » 



• * 
Training * Observers 

The eight participating third and fourtii grade inservice 

teachers (in whose classrooms the feight studient teachers were 

working) received a two-hour training session approximately 

two weeks prior to the 'beginning of the experimental unit. 

Most of the session was ^devoted to instructing the teachers 

to carry on the comparative observations they would be making 

each day of the investigation. Each observer was supplied « 

with the items described below for use during the investiga- 

tion . 

1. Seven copies of the Comparative Observation Form 
(Appendix B) . . The Comparative Observation Form was 
cin observation . iniStrumenb*^esignea by the- primary 
investigator for daily cbmparisons of 14 observable 
teacher or pupil behaviors under the two instruc- 
tional strategies pf the study. Use of the Compara- 

-^"^T^e Observation forms wais explained to all observers 
and discussion of. each item on the form followed. 
At the conclusion of the discussions ill observers 
.expressed confidence in their ability to use the in-, 
strument to record their observations. A description 
of how the inter-observer reliability wa^ determined 
is given in the next section of this paper. 

2. A schedule of the instructional periods and the ro- 
tation of experimental subject groups during the 
study. The observers were responsible for taking . 
half their pupils with them to the cla^'ssroom in 
which they were observing. At the conclusions of 
the first teaching period each day, . the observers 
escorted the pupils back to their classrooms and 
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then Xpok the other half oE th^ pupils with thfem *to^, 
» the classroom in which they wereT observing. The 
observers assigned • written, n^pf-^/kithmetic, desk * 
work for their pUpils to do wnil,e preitfent Hn a class- 
room in, which instruction for the experimental unifc^ 
w^s being" ^ondupt^d. .The schedule was ari^-anged such 
Jtttat during the instructional^ periods all -pupils ' 
in any one clas'sroom were taugh* by the same inst^^ucr 
' tional strategy throughbut .the investigation) i.e., 
no Group One pupils were present in ^a' classroom where 
Group -Two pupils were being instl^ucted, and no Group 
Two pupilg were' present in^lassrooms where Group 
OniB pupils were being instructed.^ ^ 

A list of the i4 perforrtance objectives fot the ex- 
perimental unit. Each objective was^fdiscussed until 
all observers expressed ^ understanding of their 
meaning. ' 

A list of the two groups of pupils they wovrld be 
escorting to the observation classroom. 

Sixty copies of. the iJnitf Test. Approximately 30 
copies Were used for the adminis'tratipn 'of the pre*-« 
test for the investigation.. The observers adminls- - 
tered the pretest to all thdir pupil? dn the Thurs- 
day preceeding the Monday^ that -marked the beginning 
of .the experimental unit. The remaining copies of ^^^^ 
the unit test we:ire used for the administration of 
the posttest for the experimental unit. T4ie observers 
administered the posttest to all^their pupils on the 
Thursday follpwing the Wednesday on which t^e ex- ^ 
perimen£al unit concluded. The. observers allowed 
no one other than the pupils and the -investigator 
to s^e^ the unit test before, during, or after admin- 
istrations. A description of the procedure used to 
determine the\ reliability of the unit test/ is given 
in the next section of this paper. 

. /' 

Thirty copies of the Pupil Attitude Meo^su^e. The 
observers adminis1;ered the attitude measure to all 
their pupils immediately after administering the 
posttest.for the unit. The observers al-lowed no one 
other than the pupils and the investigator to se,e 
the attitude measure before, during, or/ after admin- 
istration, ^^description of the procedure .used to 
determine the reliability of the attitude measure 
,is given later in this paper. 



INSTRUMENT RELIABILITY 



P(pSttests fromVll pupils in one^o^ the fourth grade 



<0 



Eraction Unit - ^cKi^vemeht Test 
Pcpdttests fron; ^11 pupxls 
classes participating in the investigation Vere^ used to de- 
termine.the reliability of the cognitive .criterion measiuri . 
.T&e instrument^W^s found* to have reliability coef f i^cients of 
0*83 by the Kuder; Richardson >(KR- 20)^ method alid 0.94 by the 
Sptearman-Brown method. < * 

Pupil Attitude l^easure \ ^ ' 

. The Pupil Attitude Measure 'was administered on two con- 

secutive days ^following the instructional unit to all pupils 
»' (n. = 27) in one of the fourth" grad^ glasses. The instrument 

was found to have a reliability coefficient oT 0.86 by the 
test-retest method. • • ^: ? 

^ Comparative Observation Form (Appendix. B) 

Ta determine the inter-observer reliability on the com- 
parative cfbservation instrument all eight observers observed 
the saune classroom during one of the sev6n instuctionad days 
of the study. After viewing the classroom events under both 
instructional strategies, each observer independently com- 
pleted a Comparative Observation Fortn. ^ a 

It. was found^that all eight observers responded identir 
cally to the 14 items on the Comparative Observation Form. 
The ii>vestigato?'S concluded that the observation instrument 
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was highly reliable and that deferences among ot>9ervers in 
the present investigation were not reflected in their^uae of 
the^ observation instrument. ^ 



ANALYSIS OF DMLY RESPONSES OF OBSERVERS 
ON THE COMPARATIVE OBSERVATION FORMS 



To quantify the differences in classroom behayiors when 



student >teachers followed or dLi i^ot follow a mastery strategy 
values were assigned to the daily responses of observers to 
each item on the Comparative Observation Forms Observer, , 



responses that indicated an item description referred to:^ ^ 

:a. Behaviors observed only during instruction of Group 
One subjects (mastery strategy) that day were given 
a value of +2 



b. Behaviors observeyd'Tftainly during instruction of 
Group One subjects and to a l'<^sser extent during 
^ instruction of Group Two subjects (norJ-mastery 
strategy) were given a value of +1; 

t. Behaviors observed, to the s^e extent r or not at 
all, during instruction of b^th groups were given 
a value of 0 

d. Behaviors observed mainly during instruction of 
Group Two subjects and to a lesser extent during 
instruction of Group One subjects were give a value 
of rl. 

e. Behaviors observed only during instruction of Group 
Two subjects that day were given a value of ^2. 
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For each classroom the values ,assigned to a descriptive 
iteiir<m the Comparative Observation Forms on Each of five 
d^ys* of the experimental unitT' were si^^ed to obtain a score 
that indicated the relative degree to which differences p^r- 
taming to the item description were * observed during the in- ' 
struct ionarl unit. A sum value pf *1»0 4>^dicated maxirai^ ob- 
i^e:^ed difference between the experimental groups on an item 
description. positive sum indicated that the item de^- 
cription applied mainly to instructioh given Group \Oxve . \A 
negative sum indicated that the item description applied 
mainly to instruction given Grou^ Two. Sum va^lues of 0 in- 
dicated no cuinmulative differences observed between thfe two 

groups for the item description in question. 

r 

The sum values obt^ned fifom the compilation of five 
observation forms for each of - the seven cislasses that completed 
the experimental unit are show in Table 4. 



9 ^ 



^Although the observers used Comparative dbservation Forins on 
each of the seven days of the experimental \init, data from five days 
of observation were used in this analysis. Not all observers completed 
ttte forms on the first day pf the unit, and the fourth day of the unit 
was reserved for the determination of inter-observer reliability as des- 
cribed earlier in this paper. 
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TABLE 4 



Sura Values of Each Item on Five 
' Comparative Observation Forms . 
f Each of Sfev^ 'Classes 





Class 




^2 • - 

Observation Forn' Iteni NUmber 

. 1 


• 


' ^\ 




1 


2 3 h 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 J2 13 W ' 


* 


SrJTtJrade 
Classes 


i A 

B 


+2 

+10. 


0 +6 -2 +2 0.0 0 +1 +1 0' 0-3-1 

^ ■> 

+8 +10 +5 0 -2 +10 0 -1 +2 0 0 -5 0 






C 


+8 


+8 +8 -A 0 -2 . +7 p -1 "2 -2 -3'+l 0 

^' . /•■ ■■ ' 


i ^ 


kth Gi^de 
Classes 


,D 
E 


+10 
+10 


+2 +10 +10 0 -1 +10 0 0 -1 -2 -3 +5 0 
+6 +6 +1+7 +1 +10 0 +3 +i 0 0+1-1 


( 




P 


+10 


+6 .+8 +2 +L 0 +7 0 6^0 0 -3 0 


•/ ' 

1 tr 




G 


+10 


+10 +10 +2 +2 0 +10 0 0 +1 0 0-0 0 


V 



Totals 



+60 +58«+22+12 -Ij +5if 0 +2 +2 ^2 -2 



The data in Table 4 indicate thfat the observers 

reported very sizeable treatment differences between experi- 

,. mental groups pertaining to . items 1, 2, 3, and 7 on the Com- 

parative Dbservation Forms (Appendix B) . This indicates that 

only pupils in Group One (mastery strategy) i 

' a. were frequently tested fSr mastery of 
objectives (Item 1) ; 

\ ■ ■ ■ '' ■' 

b. corrected their own tests (Item 2); 

c. were considered to have mastered an 
objective when they achieved the level 
of competency specified in the objec- 
tive (Item 3) ; 



id 
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, . • -r - • • ' 

d. had their diily progress recQrded by " 
' . their teacher .^Itern 7) . _ 

****** ' ' ' (9 ' ** 

Less sig^nificapt ^treatment' differencea were ^also indi-^ 
cated^for it:^s,4 and 5^ They showfed that pupils in Group - 
One (tfastei^ Strategy)' werp given remedial instruction yhich 
involved either^,.j^p^t'ition of ^^e instruction they had al- 



re^dy rece i^^d '(Item»4) or son;ie alterftefte fora of instruc- 
tron (Iteif\ 5) . ; A • 

* * r 

These, resuljts^ verify that th^. teachers in the present^ ? 
investigation followed the instructional strategies ou'tlined 

' • ■ . ! • ^ ' - ■ . . . 

for, use with both experimental groups (Appendix A) . Another . 
verification of the fidelity 'of the teachers to the guide- 
\]^es for the study was the near 4ero sum value total for 

> 

i'tem-^14r indicating that the protocol for the study was fol- 
lowed to the same extlsnt under each teaching strategy* 

> An examination of the remaining seven items in Table 4 
indicates that virtually no observed differences in teachers' 
variability (Item 6) , teachers' task orientation (Item 8) r 
teachers' giving pupils opportunity to learn /(Item 9J^r- 
teachers' clarity (Item 10), teachers* enthusiasm (Item il) r 
or teachers' discipline problems (Item 13) were observed in 

•' •• • . A 

the comparisons of instructional periods for Group One pupils 
(mastery strategy) and those 'for Gro,up ,Two Pu|>ils (non-mastery 
strategy) . The minus nine score for item 12 in Table 4 in- 
dicates that Gtoup Two pupils (non^mastery strategy) w^e 
observed to be slightly more enthusiastic learners than 
Group One pupils (mastery strategy )\ 
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Experimental Design and Results ' • 

A Ptetest^^Rosttejjt Control, Group Design (Caunpbell and 
Stanley, '1966)^wl^s u^ed to compare the, ach -evement of pupils 
undei; both instructional strategies, Pup^s in each of four 
third grade and four fOAor^ grade classrooms were randomly 
assigned to twp 'groups. Group One pupils in each classroom 
received instructioi> for 30 .minutes d^ily for seven consec- 
utive school days from a presprvic'e teacher wh<j us^ a mas- 
tery teaching' strategy in an arithmetic unit. Group Two 
pupils in each classroom received instruction for 30 minutes 
daily during the same seven consectutive school days from the 

X same teacher who taught their Group One classm^t^S/ however 
the te<^cher did not use the mastery teaching strategy with 
Group Two^ pupils while teaching the arithmetic unit. The two 
instructional strategies have been operationally defined 
earlier (Appendix A) . . 

The procedures used in the present investigation were 
modeled after a procedure described by Worthen (1968) . Worthen 
showe'd that teachers could vary their teaching behavior suf fi- 
ciently to effect a test of two differing instructional stra- 
tegies. The key controlliifig factors in such experimentation 
are the clear definition of the differing strategies and the 
use of observation schemes that verify the adherence bf the 

, teachers to the strategies that are being compared.- Paving 
each teacher pre3e'nt instruction under \30th instructional , ' 
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strategies al5:o allowed the investigation to be conducte^ 
with half thQ number of teacherS that wbAld otherwise >ave 
been required. 

• All pupils were ^iven a cogn'itive criterion measure 
r\ based on the 14' objectives for the arit)imetid unit^ both four 
d^s prior to the 'beginning of the instructional unit and 
one day after completion ot the instructional unit. A 14 ' 
day interval separated the first admiiiistratidn of the .cog- - 
hitive criterion] measure, which.was th^ pretest, arid tlie se- 

cond administration, which was the posttest. 

" ^ * * ... 

^ Th$ cognitive criterion mfeasurfe was scored by assigning 
/ four points fqr correct responses to A\\ test items referring 
to a single objective and zero, one, two, or three points .'-^ 
assigned in cases of les^ than perfect responses, 

T'he performances of 12* subgroups of pupils on the pre- 
Uta« su^ized i„ Table-.. 



*To balarice the uneven number of replications per cell In' the 
design due to the Inability of one of the third grade classes to maln- 
>tain the experimental schedule » one of the foutth grade classes was ran^, 
domly eliminated from consideration In the data analysis. The resultant 
design was a 2 X 2 factorial design with three replications per cell * 
(Dayton, 1970). , 4 



TABLE 5 



Fraction Unit Pretest Means* ^nd St^andard 'Deviations 
i^ot Twelve Groups of Pupils**' 





Mastery Strategy 


Non-nastory Strategy 




X 


S.D. 




S.D. 


3rd Grade 
ClaBSos 


11.^ 
10.0 
12.5 


3.0 


lU.O 

13.5 • 
ll».0 ,. 


. 3.2 
• 5.1 


kth Grade 
Classes 


12.5 
25.5 • 
IT. 6 


5.2 
10.1* 

7.5 


17.0 

27.3 

26.2 

— ^— *i 


5.2 
9.1^ 
13.0 



^Maximum obtidnabltt score » 56 
**11 puplla per group 



A factorial analysis of variance was computed (Olxdn, 

» 

1970) for the mean pretext Scores, 'and the results of °the 
anaylyeis are summarized in Table- 6. 



TABLE 6 - \ * 

7. - • 

Summary of the Strateaies X Grades Analysis' of 
Variance for the/Fraction Unit Pretest 



. . - J 

Source of/ 
Variation 


/ 

. 1 ■ ■ 
■ . 1 . . 
df 


MS 


. ■ , p. 


Strateglerr (S) 


1 


42.9I+ 


2.2U ' 


Grades v (g) 


1 


.215.90 


11.28*, 


SxO 

Within Cells ^ * 


1 


1*.20 


< 1.0 


6 


.19r-13 


* 



*p< .01 ^ 
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The ^computed value of F for the grade level classifi- 
cation variable exceeds that required ^or significance. It 
was concluded that the fourth grade pupils scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the pretest than the third gradi pupils as 
would be expected. To provide a statistical control and ad- 
justmeht for o the differences between t\na experimental g^ups 
prior to treatment the rd^n scores on the pretest were useo""'^''^ 
as 'the covariate in-an^analysis of covariance of the posttest 
scores. 

The performances of the 12 subgroups of pupils on the 
posttest are summarized in Table 7, . 







TABLE 


7 




Fraction 


Unit Posttest Mpans* 
for Twelve Groups 


and Standard 
of Pupils** 


Deviations 

9 




Mastery 'Strategy 


Non-mastery ^Strategy 






S.D.' 


X 


S.D. 


3rd Grade 
Classes 


37.1 ■ 
3^.5 ' 
32.5 


3.9 

.3.9. 
■ 5-1 


. 3'^.5-- 
37.3 
35.5 


5.7 
5.2 


l^th Grade 

Classes 
r 


^ 33.3' 
Hi. 7 - 

. 37.5 , 

7^ ' 


J.6 ■ 

-8.6 

1>.8 


37.1. 
• 1*2.8 
. i 1*3.1 


7.1 ' 
'3.h - 
6.1 



*Maximuin obtainable score ■ 56 
pupils per group 
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The difference between treatment effects was exeunliied 

with the follo^^ing hypothesis: . > 

Hi ^ There is no significant dirfl^rence in pupil 

cognitive achievement which dan be attributed ^ 
to the m^in effect of the. instructional strat- 
egy by which the pupils were taught* 

_ The data analyzed in testing this hypothesis are givdn 

in Tables 5 and 7, and the results of the compAited analysis 

6f cbvariance (Dixon, 1970) are summarized in Table 8. 

. . . " ' . ■ . /-.^ 

/ . • . V — , 

t ■ ^ • • D 

. . ^ TABtE 8 

Siunmary of the Strategies X Grades Tknalysis of 
«Covariance for the Fraction Unit Po'sttest 



Source of_^ 
Variation ■ df 




Strategic:;- (S) -1 ' 

Grades ■ . (g) 1 

SxG . / 1 

Within Cells . t 

. — ^ 




> 



^ The adjusted group mean scor-es were calculated (Witier# 
1962), and they are compared with^the unadjusted group mean 
scores in Table. 9..^ . . . * \ V , 

. q 

* 
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TABLE 9 



Unadjusted and ^Adjusted Mean Group Scores 
for Fraction Unit Posttest 



*^ ' Unadjusted Group Adjusted Group 

,^reatment Factor , Mean Scores Mean Scores 



Mastery strategy 36.1 



37.2* 



Mon-mstery Strategy 38.4 37* 3* 

Third Grade ^ 35.2 37.l|#* 

Fourth Grade ' 39.2 37. O** 



^Regression coefficient 0*586 
**Regre88lon coefficient 0.518 



The computed value of F for the main treatment effect of 
instructional strategy was less than oner and Hypothesis One 
was not rejected. The computed values bf F for the main ef*- 
feet of the grade level classification and the interaction 

^ 

of strategy and grade level were also less than one and, thus/r 
not significant. 

A Posttest-Only Control Group Design (Campbell^ and 
Stanley, 1966) was used to compare the attitudes of pupils ^' 
under both instructional strategics. An attitude measure 
was administered to all pupils when they h»d completed the 
arithmetic unit. 

The measure was scored by assigning values to the Likert . 
scale. Responses favoring |:he instruction pupils received 
were given a value of five and responses that disfavored the 
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instruction pupils received were given a value of one. The 
means and standard deviations of the 12 subgroups of pupils 
are given in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 - 

Fijaction Unit Attitude^ Test Means* and Standard 
Deviations for^Tweive Groups of Piipils'** 



Mastery Strategy 
X S.D. 



Non-mstety Strategy 
X S.D. ' 



3rd Grade 
Classes 



Uth Grade 
Classes • 



32.2 
28.1 
27.1 

2TJ5 
32.1 
32.7 



3.0 
3.7 

6.7 

7.B 
3.6 

2.3 



32.6 - 
25.1 
29,. 7 

29.5 
3;l.7 
32.2 



2.5 
12.8 
5.8 

, *^.3 
3.9 
1.7 



♦Maximum positive attitude score = 35 » - 
**11 pupils per group 



The difference between treatment effects was examined 

with the following hypothesis: 

H2 There is no significant difference in pupil 
attitude which can be attributed to the main 
effect of the instructional strategy by which 
the pupils were taught. 

The data analyaed in testing th^s hypothesis are given 

in Table 10, and the results of the computed analysis of vari 

ancie (Dixon, 1.970) are summarized in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11 

Summary of the Strategies X Grades. Aftalysis of 
V? iance for the Fraction Unit Pupil 
' Attitude Test 



Source of 








Variation 


df 




F 


Strato£5iec; 




.10 


< 1 


Grad(ns (g) 


1 


9.90 ' 


1.25 




3. 


.10 


< 1 


Within Cells 


. 8 


7.9^^ 
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^ The computed value of F for the main treatment effect 
of instructionad Strategy was less ^than one and Hypothesis 
Two was not rejected. The computed value of F for*" the main 
effect of the grade level classification was less than that 
required for significance at the 0.05 level. The computed 
value of F for the interaction of strategy and grade level 
was also less than one and, therefore, not significant. 
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DISCUSSION 

• « 

The hypothesis that studying the Teaching For Mastery 
module caifeed preservice elementary school teachers to have 
more f avordble attitudes toward testing and formative aval- 
uation than t^iey \^fiid prior to studying the module was sup- 
ported by the results of this investigation (Tabled), ^he 
group of teacher trainees th^t used the Teaching For 
Mastery module had significantly higher scores on an atti- 
tude measure posttest than the group of teacher tirainees 
that did not use the module. No significant difference in 
scores on the attitude measure pretest was found between 
the two groups. 

The results support and add to Okey's (1973) finding 
that a. change in ^the attitudes of teachers toward testing 
was correlated with their completic^n of the Teaching For 
Mastery module. Furthermore, these results have ditect 
and important implications for- those individuals involved 
in training teachers to use mastery learning strategies. 
Since mastery teaching strategies rely on the use 6f fre- 
quent diagnostic tests, producing ^favorable attitudes 
toward testing among teachers receiving such training be- • 
comes an important goal. The resu^^s of the present in- 
vestigation support the use of the Teaching For Mastery 
module to attain that goal. 

Presexrvice teachers who studied the Teaching For 
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Mastery module were able to use the mastery teaching stra- 
tegy in conducting instruction in an actual school teaching 
situation. Although this finding was a necessary prex^eq- 
uisite to the remaining phases of the investigation r it 
was in itself important to the investigators. Much of the 
training that teachers receive is given them in anticipation 
that they will eventually apply the skills they have learned 
when they are in a classroom teaching situation. Whether 
or not this occurs is seldom known to the teacher trainer. 
The availability of training materials # such as Teaching 
For Mastery y which have been evaluated not only in terms^ 
of the skills and attitudes they d^j^elop among users, but 
also in terms of the application of the training in class- 
room teat:hing situations, is of great importance .to those 
responsible for training teachers. 

The ability of teachers to demonstrate -operationally 
defined instructional strategies, as they did in the pre- 
sent investigation, is also an important met:hodological 
concern fof^ those involved in educational research because 
it provides a means of verifying that the independent vari- 
able is operating during the experiment. Process-ptodUct 
studies, such as this investigation, can be an important 
source of conclusions y^hich can be applied to teacher ed- 
ucation programs. In the past, however, such studies have 
been rare because conducting them presents the researcher 
with iLTi enormous set of problejnas because of the necessary 



coordination and cooperation of various groups r i.e., 
teacher trainers, teacher trainees, observers, pbpils, 
school teachers ^nd administrators,. 

4 

In their review of educational research, Roseifshine 
and Furst (1971) found only ten studies whi^h satisfied 
the four criteria for process-product research, i.e*, 
random assignment of teachers or cl<asses to treatment 
conditions; use of the teacher or class as the statisti- 
cal unit of. analysis; use of observers to collect data on. 
the fidelity of teachers to the behaviors serving as the 
treatment variables; and use of more than one measure to 
assess pupil outcomes. The present investigation has 
demonstrated that the problems of process-product research 
though .difficult, are not insurmountable. It is the. hope 
of the investigators that this study will be of value in 
the further development of a model for process-product 
studies. , 

The results of this investigation did not support 
the hypothesis that groups of elementary school, pupils, 
taught by teachers who used a mastery teaching strategy 
would obtain mean scores on a cognitive criterion test ^ 
that were significantly higher than the same scores of 
groups of 'pupils taught by the same teachers not using 
a mastery teachii.g strategy (Table 8) . However, inter- 
pretation of t^e results should be made with some caution 
due to the experimental conditions of the present inves- 



tlgation. That the teachers were able to teach under two 
differing Instructional strategies was verified bylthe 
'analysis of data obtained from the classroom observers. 
However # the differences noted by th^ observers were merely 
^hose that were considered essential to the cpnduct o^ the 
experiment, i.e., the teachers used a formative evaluation 
and remediation process^ when instructing one group of pupils 
and did not:use this major component .of amastery teaching , 
strategy when instructing a second group. ^ 

The similarity of vhat was observed to occur under^ 
the two instructional strategiep, rather than the differ- 
ences, can be used to infer why no significant differences 
in cognitive achievement were found^l>6tween the two groups. 
The five teaching behavior variables identified by Rosenshine 
'and Furst (1971) a& having the strongest correlatji>n with 
. pupil achievement were included In the comparative obsarva-- 
tion scheine used in this investigation. Analysis of the 
Comparative Observation Forms (Table 4) r^evealed that, inso- 
far as these five teaching behavior variables (i.e., clarity, 
variability, task^-o^ientation, enthusiasm, and giving pupils 
opportunity to learn) were concerned, the teachers exhibited 
essentially no behavioral differences when using and when not 
using the mastery teaching strategy. 

Perhaps one of the effects the training. module had 
upon tha teachers was to make these f Ivq teaching behavior 
variables operative under both teaching strategies, and, there 
forer to mask the effects of the mastery teaching 
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Strategy. A replication of the present study in which the 
non-mastery teaching treatment is administered by tieachers 
who were not trained in niastery teaching strategies would 
be needed to test this hypothesj(.s« 

The lack of a significant difference between the two 
experimental groups on the cognitive criterion measure may 
also have been due to the possible use of subtle and^unob-* 
trusive diagnostic -prescriptive procedures by the teachers 
when they were Instructing the non-mastery strategy group. 
Although the observers verified that formal diagnostic 
testing occur ed only with the group taught according to 
the mastery strategy r the teachers may well have been in- 
formally assessing -the strengths and weaknesses of the non-^ 
mastery strategy group r and then prescribing instruction 
based on those subjective assefssments. ^ 

The results of this investigation did not support the 
hypothesis that groups of elementary school pupils taught 
by teachers who used a mastery teaching strategy would, ob- 
tain mean scores on an attitude measure that were signifi- 
cantly "higher than the same scores of groups of pupils 
taught by the same teachers not using a mastery teaching 
strategy (Table 11) . 

These results do not agree with prior studies on the 
affective outcomes of mastery teaching strategies (Block, 
1973b). However, previous research in this area has been 
mostly non-experimental and never with the experimental 
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design used in this investigation. The results might also 
be expected given the lack 'of difference in cognitive out«- 
comes and the similarity of teacher behavior variables 
undexf both strategies as described in the previous section.^ 
Furthermore^ the subjective impressions of the investigators 
were that the well organized structure of, the experimental 
unit had a positive influence upon pupils taught under both 
instructional strategies. This influence have maskecl 
th^ effect of the mastery strat^egy and resulted 4>n the high 
mean attitude scores of all subgroups of pupils participating 
in the study. Perhaps a study similar to the present one, 
should be conducted ih which the teachers are not provided 
with the extensive amount of prepared instructional materials 
they were given in this rtudy. Such a study might provide 
a better test of the teacher training effects under more 
natural classroom^ teaching circumstances. 
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APPENDIX A 



PROTOCOL FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL . UNIT 



I 



1 



\ f 



r 



Follow the coidelir.ec. listed belo\* in teaching thi a two-week unit on Fr^AC':I01^^S. 
yovr pipils have be;::r rp.nrtomly issigred to two groups i»s de3i£n?ited oh th^ 
ntt^ched page. You may tell students fronv the two Rr^pups th^t Jheir instruction 
is different but you should rot say or imply wth^t you think one fonn of instruc- 
tion ia better thiin the other. A. summ^itive test for this uJTtit bnsqd on the II4 
objectives hfls alre«idy been J>repored, }?yxt you will not see t|jla test until aft^r* 
its* administration to both groups at t^e completion 'of the unit« 



GROUP 1 

Daily instructional time: 30 minutes* 

Do not be(*in teachiiit: until cJ^oup 2 ' 
j^)Vpils tiave left the clissroom* 

Teach the \U objectives in the order 
they^^ire listed^ ^ ^ 

Have inipiuL^^use Chapteft 10 in Elementary 
School MatfTematics ! Book 3« Use pages in 
this text In ?ny sequence you Judge appro- 
priate for the * objectives being pursued. 

Do not assign homeKork from the textbooks 
that rsquireb students* .use of the books 
outs^^de of the daily 30 minute classes. 

Use the Teachers' Sdijbion of the text,, 
anj' suggestions It offers- ^nd suppler^^- 
tary materials it provides as you se^ fit. 
However, do'' not use ai^ ^ther supplementaxy 
instructional materials. ^ 



GROUP 2 

^rDaily instructional time; 30 minutes. ^ 

^ ^ ^ ' . I 

Do not bet'in teaching; until group' 1 
pupilc hcve left the clnssroonu 

Toach the lU objectives in the order ^ 
they are listcji. 




Have ^^upils use jShapier 10 in Elementary 
School. Hathematic :5; Eoo!< 3 * Use pages in 
this text .3* ^ny sequence you Judge appro- 
priate for the objectives being pursued. 

Do not nsrifr. homework from' the textbooks 
that requires students * use of the books 
outside of the daily 30 minute cla^ses^ 

" >. \ ' ■ ■ 

Use the Teachers' Edition of the text, 
anj*^ suggestions It offers and supplemen- 
tary materials ii, provides as you see fit. , 
However >^ do not use any other supplementary 
instructional materials. 



Coopernte with the (SCserving teacher by 
answering questions she^my pose to you or 
by showing her anj' lesson plnrs, instruc- 
tional materiils, or record keeping 'devi- 
ces you are using for this unit. 

' Vae ' the FlVii STiif EL'-Ii FCK MAST^xiRY TSACH- • 
flG* for *which you wore trained in the Teach - 
ing For Mastery progrsr .- Steps U & J?^ (Devel- 
oping objectives for the,uhi£, & Developing 
evaluation measures for the objectives) have 
already been done >f or you. You are to carry 
cut steps 3> 5 (Teaching^ Identifying 
lemming difficulties through formative eval- 
uation procedures, Re teaching and retesting 
,as needed)^ * y . 

Use the fomatlve tests provided to you for 
"frequent determination of each Esapil^s 
progress • 

Use asjnany new skills you can that you 
acquired specifically through the Teaching 
For Masteiy prograjn» 



Cooperate with the observing teacher by 
arswerinr questions shtv may pose %o ydu or 
by allowing her any lesson plans, instruc- 
tiotil m.'^te rills, /or record keeping devi- 
ces you are uslfcg for this unit. 

Uo not jise the nV£ i>3 JP FL^i: FOH KASTiHY . 
^EACHilJGTor w^iich you were traliied in the 
Teaching For Kaa<;er3^ program. 
However do use the objectives in the orcter 
they are listed to plan your instruction^ 



Do not use any formative tests. 
ISo not give any tests or quizes in thiflfr 
unit. V 



Do tiot use those new skills tihat you 
acquire'd specifically through the Teaching 
For Mastery program • V . ■ • . 



Observer: 

Dfctei 

' Teact)ert 



OBSERVER DIRECTIOKSs 

Complete one of these observation forms each day during the last five nlnotee 
of Parlod B| then give the f om to Mr* Cleala« 

Qr^ the left side of this form are desoriptloM of events 700 may have observed 
during the teacher's first teaching period/ (Period A)^ or during her second 
t^aohing period, (Period B)« For each description you are %o circle one of the 
six designations on the right side of the form to indicate what you observed # . 

Circle A— --^-If the description appliee only to . pBriod^,A ^ 
Circle Ab—- ~If the description allies ma lkly to, i^nbd A 

. and to a leisser extrat to ftfrioa B« 
Circle ab— — If the defifcriptlcn applies ^fttally to Pertods A & B > 
Circle aB— "—-If the description apixLies mainly to Psrlod B 
V and to a lesser MCttat to Period A # 

\ Circle B -f— ^-If the description applies only to Period B > . , 



After pupils completed Instruo'tl^ covering one or 
more objectlvee^ theyNpere tested for mastery of 
these objectives • 


I. 


1 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


K 


Pupils corrected their dan tests* 


2» 


A 


r 

Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


N 


Pupils * perf ontances on teats were judged adcept* 
able when they achieved the level bf competency 
spe'rified in the perfomnnce objectives • 




A 


A» 


_ t_ 

ao 


aB 


B 


H 


When pupils ISailed to ciewonstrftte wssiery of an 
objective they were directed to s*epeat the same 
irstructior they liad received* 




A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


N 


When pupils failed to demonstrate ^nastery of an 
oDjecvxve vney were gxven some u.uemAwe rona 
of in8tru%:tion. 


5. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


K 


The teachex^used a^ro^iety^^jf^irstructional 
methods in teaehiiSgT^ 


6. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


S 


The teacher kept a record of each pupil *8 
dally progress* 


7. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


.N 


The teacher conducted a lesson aimed at' one or 
more of the objectives on the attached pages « 


6. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


11 


Pupils were given awple opportunity to learn* 


5. 


A 


Ab 


^b 


aB 


B 


K 


Pupils clearly iinderstood i^t the ^teacher 
expected ther. to do« 


10. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


•K 


The teacher was enthusiastic In her teachiiig* 


' n. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


K- 


The pupils. were entliusiaatic learners* 


12. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB 


B 


S 


Ciscipline was a problem for the teachor* 


13. 


A 


Ab 


ab 


aB" 


B 


K 


The teacher observed the guidelines as set forth 




A 


Ab 


ab 


as 


B 


hi 



